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CIVIC IMPROVEMENT ORGANIZATION 
FOR CANADA 


A proposal for a national movement to secure a general and effective interest 
in municipal affairs and the study and advancement of the best 
principles of civic improvement and growth. 


T the International Town Planning Conference held in Toronto in 
May, 1914, the Canadian delegates met and passed the follow- 
ing resolution: 

“That this representative gathering of Canadian delegates at the 
International City Planning Congress held ih the Convocation Hall of 
Toronto University on Wednesday, May 27th, 1914, desires strongly to 
pray the Commission of Conservation, in view of the very practical 
co-operation and interest in the aims and objects of the present Inter- 
national City Planning Conference happily promoted by it, to further 
continue its good work by the creation of a special Bureau of City Plan- 
ning and THousing in connection with the activities of the Commission of 
Conservation, to act as a Central Body to encourage and co-operate with 
provincial or other housing and town planning bodies.” 


Partly in consequence of the appeal contained in this resolution the 
Commission of Conservation has formed a Town Planning Branch, and 
has appointed a Town Planning Adviser. The branch is engaged in 
framing draft town planning and housing legislation, in advising cities, 
towns and villages regarding the planning and improvement of their 
areas, and in educating public opinion. It is felt, however, that the work 
of the Commission will not meet with an adequate measure of success 
unless there is a more wide-spread interest in municipal matters on the 
part of the general body of citizens. An organization is required to 
stimulate public interest in municipal affairs, with special regard to 
public health, town planning and housing, and to encourage the study 
and advancement of the best principles of civic improvement and growth. 

A proposal has therefore been made that Civic Improvement 
Leagues should be formed in each city, town and municipality in Canada, 
that these leagues should together form federations in each province, and 
that these federations should unite in a Dominion Conference on Civic 
Affairs at suitable intervals. Where Boards of Trade have Civic Improve- 
ment Committees, or other bodies are in existence which deal with cer- 
tain aspects of city or village improvement, it might not be necessary, 
or even desirable, to form a new league but merely to attach the existing 
body to the provincial federation. Civic Improvement and Housing 
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Committees of Local Councils of Women would also be welcomed as 
local. units in the organization. 


CONFERENCES TO CONSIDER PROPOSALS 


The scope and form of constitution of the proposed organization 
have not yet been agreed but a draft scheme has been prepared and will 
be submitted to a representative conference to be held in January, 1916, 
during the annual meeting of the Commission of Conservation. Exist- 
ing Civic Improvement Leagues and other bodies which have been 
formed for the purpose of promoting public health, town planning, 
housing and associated movements are being invited to take part ina 
preliminary conference to be held in November next. 

The draft scheme which will be submitted to the above conferences 
is described below. It will be seen that the proposed leagues are to be 
voluntary associations with no restrictions on their membership and 
primarily educational in character. It is hoped that all existing leagues 
and associations which have been formed to promote city, town or village 
improvement will become identified with the wider organization. 


Wary THE EXISTING ORGANIZATIONS SHOULD CO-OPERATE 
AND OTHERS SHOULD BE ForMED 


Many of the existing bodies are working without knowledge of each 
other’s operations and are unable to get the benefit to be derived from 
co-operation with each other. A frequent exchange of views would be of 
great value. In regard to all civic questions there is much need for 
education in Canada. There have been many interesting developments in 
recent years that require to be carefully studied. Experience in regard to 
town planning particularly is so new that it is of the utmost importance 
that the lessons to be derived from it should be fully discussed and 
erroneous ideas removed. 


Time Is OpportTUNE 


The time is considered opportune for a Dominion-wide movement 
in connection with these matters. The fact that the Empire is engaged 
in war is an added reason for considering how we can build up and con- 
serve our national resources by reducing wasteful municipal expend- 
itures, improving housing conditions, raising the standard of public 
health, obtaining better means of transportation, reducing unemploy- 
ment and generally planning our towns, cities and municipalities so as 
to secure health, economy and convenience. 


ORGANIZATION SHOULD BE REPRESENTATIVE OF DOMINION, 
PROVINCES AND MUNICIPALITIES, RESPECTIVELY 


It is not essential to have a new Dominion organization but that 
may be a later development. 

The Commmission of Conservation, with its Town Planning Branch, 
may be regarded as meeting the Dominion requirements for the present. 
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The Commission has its expert advice and carries on a large amount of 
educational work in connection with town planning, housing and public 
health. In the provinces it co-operates with the Provincial Governments, 
but its work could be greatly assisted on the educational side by feder- 
ations representative of the Civic Improvement Leagues throughout 
each province. 


The grouping of the organization might be summarized as follows:— 


Dominion........Commission of Conservation..Bureau of Informa- 
(Housing and Town tion; maps, plans 
Planning Branch) and _ publications; 


Expert advice, etc: 


v 
Dominion Conference of Pro- 
vincial Delegates 7 
(Every 2 or 3 years) 

A : 


Provinctsin 646.féa07 Provincial Town Planning and 
Housing or Civic Improve- < 
ment Leagues 


Vv 
Annual Provincial Conferences 


of Municipal Delegates . 
A 


Cities, Towns and. Local Town Planning and Hous- 

Municipalities ing or Civic Improvement < 
Leagues or Committees of 
Boards of Trade 


_ The direction of the arrows indicates that the expert advice and 
assistance of the Commission of Conservation is available for all parties 
and on all occasions. 

The provincial federations, consisting of delegates from the city, 
town and municipal leagues, would exist for the purpose of centralizing 
the work in each province. Their work would chiefly consist of organizing 
and convening the periodical conference of delegates, transmitting 
resolutions of each local body to the government and perhaps confirming 
such resolutions by joint action, submitting and conferring with the 
government regarding legislation, etc. 

_ As already stated, the leagues need not be limited to those dealing 
strictly with civic improvement, town planning and housing. Associations 
or committees in any city, town or district dealing with any question of 
civic improvement, town planning, housing, sanitation, public health, 


. 
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playgrounds, fire prevention, form of municipal government, etc., might 
join in the provincial organization. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS REGARDING SCOPE AND OBJECTS 
or LEAGUES 


The general object to be kept in mind should be to do that which is 
best for the public welfare—not for the interests of the few nor for the 
mere advertisement of the city, town or village. The business interests— 
expecially those connected with productive enterprises—must have first 
consideration in connection with any scheme of civic improvement. 
Closely identified with these interests is the health of the people. To 
secure efficiency in connection with local industries and healthy condi- 
tions of life for the citizens, from the highest to the lowest, should be the 
first object of any association seeking to secure civic improvement of 
any kind, whether it be by a town planning or a housing scheme or by 

- some other means. 

The prosperity of a city, town or village is not determined by its 

size but by the average level of prosperity of its individual citizens and 
of the industries in which they are engaged. There is a higher average of 
wealth and more healthy conditions in many small towns than in many 
large cities. Growth is a good thing when healthy and when subject to a 
proper plan, but it is a bad and weakening thing when it is simply a 
process of unhealthy expansion and is uncontrolled in the interests of the 
community as a whole. Neither in the human body nor in the city does 
mere size in itself denote strength—in both all the various elements 
that go to make healthy growth must be present. It is for the local asso- 
ciations or leagues, guided and assisted by the central bodies, to dis- 
cover what these elements are and, having discovered them, te see that 
they are present in their localities. 
_ Much may be done to improve bad conditions that have grown up 
in the past but perhaps more in the direction of preventing the recurrence 
of such conditions in future. The most urgent need is to safeguard future 
growth. This can be easily and economically done, when proper legal 
powers are obtained. To alter past growth is necessarily expensive and 
it will be slow of accomplishment. 

The worthy desire of many citizens to make their cities and towns 
beautiful, to secure wide roads, fine groups of buildings, large open 
spaces, etc., must not be lost sight of, but after all these are, to some 
extent at least, the luxuries and not the necessities of the city or town. 
We should plan to have artificial beauty but not at the expense of business 
efficiency, or health, or cleanliness. Natural beauty can usually be 
obtained by mere planning and without extra cost. A city that is healthy 
and clean may be beautiful even if it be without expensive ornament; it 
can never be really beautiful if it is unhealthy or unclean, however 
ostentatious its public buildings may be. By keeping things in their 
proper place, and subject to reasonable proportions according to their 
value and use, there is no reason why better results in regard to beauty, 
utility and health should not all be obtained without greater expense 
than we incur at present. By planning our towns we will find that 
efficiency and health can be secured by the very means which also secures 
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the greatest economy. In every city, town and village the problem of 
to-day is that we should be able to improve conditions without increased 
cost, that we should get higher standards of efficiency and health without 
spending more but by ‘‘ spending more wisely.’’ We need groups of 
citizens in every community to study this problem and to consider and 
suggest means towards its solution. 


PROPOSED STATEMENT OF OBJECTS 


The objects of each League should be defined as follows:— 


To assist in promoting the highest interests of the city* of........ 
and the welfare of its citizens by the study and advancement of the best 
principles and methods of civic improvement and development, and by 
securing a general and effective public interest in all municipal affairs, 
with special regard to such questions as the following: 


(1) The form and character of local government and the appli- 
cation of sound economic principles in regard to the administration 
of municipal business. 

(2) The preparation of town planning schemes for the purpose 
of securing proper sanitary conditions, convenience and amenity 
in connection with the development of land within and surrounding 
the area of the city. é 

(3) The replanning of old districts, the removal of slum areas, 
the widening of public thoroughfares, and other reconstruction 
schemes. 

(4) The conservation of the industrial and physical resources 
of the city, with special regard to the housing conditions and health 
of its citizens and the adequacy and efficiency of its public services. 

(5) The preservation and increase of natural and structural 
beauty, the character and position of public monuments, the laying 
out of parks and open spaces, the planting and preservation of trees, 
the regulation of public advertising, and the abatement of smoke 
and other nuisances. 

(6) The preparation of civic surveys.and maps, and the carry- 
ing out of investigations into housing, transportation and industrial 
conditions, methods of land valuation and assessment, etc. | 

(7) The promotion of school and college courses in civics and 
civic design, of exhibitions of works of art and of architectural, 
engineering and other designs relating to civic improvements, and 
of public performances of music; and the provision of facilities for 
the recreation and physical development of the young. 

(8) The means of securing increased production from the soil 
within and in the neighbourhood of the city by encouraging the 
cultivation of idle suburban land and a more widespread interest in 
gardening. 


VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT 


The need for improvement leagues or associations is greater in some 


*Or town, municipality or village, as the case may be. 
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villages than in many towns. With a view to showing what work might 
be undertaken by a village improvement association a separate article 
in this bulletin describes the work of a successful New England asso- 
ciation. 


Work To BE DONE 


The above objects suggest the nature of the work to be undertaken. 
This, however, would differ according to the different conditions and 
different laws of each province and locality. For instance, in Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and Alberta there will be no need to consider the 
details of town planning legislation as Acts are already in force. In 
these three Provinces, therefore, the work of leagues or committees 
will probably be directed, so far as town planning is concerned, to en- 
couraging the application of the existing legislation and to considering 
the details of schemes and their administration. In other provinces a 
large part of the work for a time will have to be in the direction of pro- 
moting legislation without which no effective town planning can be 
secured. Similar differences exist regarding other matters, but a more 
extended statement of a suggested programme of work for each province 
may be left over for the present. 

An invitation is extended to all who desire to assist in promoting 
the proposed organization to communicate with the Town Planning 
Adviser of the Commission of Conservation by letter or on the card en- 
closed in this bulletin. 


ExistING LEAGUES, ComMMIssIONS AND COMMITTEES 


_ The following is a preliminary list of some existing organizations 
which are suitable for affiliation with the proposed federated bodies :— 


Halifax— Civic Improvement League 
St. John— . Board of Trade Town Planning Committee 
Town Planning Commission 
Montreal— City Improvement League 
Toronto— Civic Guild 
; Bureau of Municipal Research 
Hamilton— Town Planning Commission 
Civic Improvement Committee of Board of 
; Trade 
Berlin— Civic Improvement Association 
Winnipeg— City Planning Commission 


Housing and Town Planning Association 
Town Planning and Civic Betterment Com- 


mittee 
Regina— City Planning Association 
Swift Current—City Planning Commission 
Edmonton— 4 nf ss 
Lethbridge— "4 ‘e 
Calgary— ae ae oe 
Vancouver— Civic Centre Association 


Alberta— Town Planning and Housing Association. 
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CHILDREN’S PLAYGROUNDS 


N many cities and towns a great deal has been done to provide facilities 
] for recreation in recent years, and there are many active playground 
associations which are doing admirable work. There is need, how- 
ever, for more concerted action, and for an exchange of views regarding 
experiences in different places. In some cases local action is confined to 
setting aside open spaces, without any attempt to provide them with the 
furnishings that are needed to make them real playgrounds. No proper 
system of parks and playgrounds can be devised and carried out under 
any scheme which is not part of a comprehensive town planning scheme 
for a city or town, and there is room for more co-operation between local 
‘councils and organizations interested in providing facilities for recreation. 


A happy “bunch” of children in a well furnished school play-ground in Winnipeg 


The above view shows an admirable and well-used school ground in 
Winnipeg. Without such a playground the children shown in the picture 
would probably be playing in the streets and running the risk of bodily 
injury from passing traffic. Here they have means provided not only for 
amusement but also for that physical training and development which is 
so essential to their well-being. 


The view of the bathing beach in Riverside Park, Stratford, Ont., 
on the following page, shows how much the children appreciate proper 
bathing facilities. In most Canadian cities and towns there are excel- 
lent places for bathing, but little, if any, attempt is made to provide 
proper facilities in connection with them so as to secure comfort, safety 
and cleanliness. Too often the only suitable bathing places are either 
spoilt by growing weeds and the presence of mosquito-breeding swamps 
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The bathing-place of Stratford, Ont., in the public park near the centre of the town 


in their neighbourhood, or by the pollution of the rivers by the town 
sewage. Drowning accidents frequently happen because of public neglect 
in organizing what, under the right circumstances, is one of the safest, as 
it is one of the healthiest, of recreations. The citizens of the town of 
Stratford are to be congratulated on the care which they are showing for 
the comfort and health of their children, and for their enterprise in 
converting an unhealthy frog pond into a clean and beautiful play place 
for the people. 


AN EXAMPLE OF VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT 


HE description of the work of the Laurel Hill Society, carried out in 

| the small rural town of Stockbridge, Mass., U.S.A., provides an 

object lesson of long continued, patient and effective effort, which 

an American writer* says “is without an equal in village improvement 

work.’ Once a drab, uninteresting little town, with no sidewalks, un- 

graded streets, wayside dumps, a prominent cemetery with a broken- 

down boundary fence, and unattractive homes, it is now one of the most 
beautiful towns in New England. 


It is described as follows in Mr. Farwell’s book (pp. 15 and 16) :— 


*Parris T. Farwell on “Village Improvement” 
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“A well-made hedge surrounds the cemetery. Trees have been 
planted in the grounds, and walks and drives constructed; so that now 
this burial-place is a garden, a pleasant and attractive place, an orna- 
ment to the town. Throughout the town all streets are well made, and 
the main street, with its grassy borders, its pleasant walks and its magni- 
ficent, over-arching elms, is one of the most beautiful in New England. 
The church green, once a barren level, is planted tastefully with trees 
enough to give it a park-like aspect. The old Town Hall near by, once a 
rather shabby building, has been transformed into a pleasant colonial 
structure, dignified and beautiful. The railway station, formerly an ugly 
wooden building, with its accompanying coal and freight sheds, has been 
replaced by an attractive stone station, the railroad company bearing 
half the expense of its construction and the village improvement society 
raising the remainder. The land around the station, even in the days of 
the old wooden edifice, was transformed, under the charge of the society, 
into a park, giving a pleasant welcome to strangers alighting from trains, 
so that their first impression was a vision of beauty. Here and there 
through the town, at the intersection of.roads, are small parks, each with 
a fountain, or a monument, of tasteful design. At one end of the village 
street the unique history of the town—its relation to the Stockbridge 
Indians—is memorialized by an appropriate shaft of natural granite, 
brought from the near-by hills and marking a mound where the Indians 
buried their dead. Many other adornments might be mentioned as now 


attracting the attention of a visitor, and impressing upon him the beauty 
and interest of the village.”’ 


VILLAGE STREET, STOCKBRIDGE, Mass. 


Note absence of such stiff formal features as cement sidewalks and kerbs, which not 
only cost a great deal but are out of place in residential streets having 
a rural character. 
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Work or LAUREL HILL SOCIETY 


The improvement of Stockbridge has been carried out by the Laurel 
Hill Society, of which everyone in the town, old and young, became 
members when it was started in 1855. Children under fourteen years of 
age were admitted on the payment of twenty-five cents or its equivalent 
in work. Any person over fourteen years of age who annually planted or 
protected a tree under direction of the committee or paid the amount of 
one dollar or its equivalent in labour was made a member. Thus the 
whole community joined together and made it a ‘‘town affair.’’ Prizes 
were offered for planting trees, and since the society first started over 
2,000 trees have been planted. 

The ideal of the society was proclaimed in its early history as follows: 

“We mean to work till every street shall be graded, every sidewalk shaded, 
every noxious weed eradicated, every water course laid and perfected, and 
every nook and corner beautified,—in short till art combined with nature 
shall render our town the most beautiful and attractive in our ancient com- 
monwealth.”’ 


The annual meeting of the society was made a village festival. 


Expert advice has been employed from time to time, with the result 
that no mistakes were made. 


As a result of long experience the society has learned many lessons 
and has formulated several recommendations to those desirous of forming 
Village Improvement Associations. 


It is recommended that funds to a considerable amount should be 
secured at the start, so that something noticeable may be effected at the 
outset; also that, as far as possible, annual subscriptions should be secured 
for some years in advance, so that public confidence may be won before 
the novelty has worn off. 


All classes, including children, should be interested, and women 
members should be prominently indentified with the management. 
Operations should be commenced at some point on which the whole 
community 1s interested; frequent meetings are desirable and the organ- 
ization should be made as business-like as possible. 

Societies with similar objects and as democratic in their member- 
ship as the Laurel Hill Society should be formed in all Canadian villages. 
Where small towns or villages show no signs of growth perhaps the work 
of such a society would suffice to secure all the improvement desirable 
without the operation of a town planning scheme, but in any case town 
planning powers, 7.e., authority to prepare a scheme, should be obtained 
even in the smallest and most stationary towns. 

Definite proposals are made elsewhere with regard to the steps that 
should be taken to form societies. The citizens of a town or village derive 
a new interest in life when they join together to make their surroundings 
more orderly, wholesome and beautiful. Co-operation for this purpose is 
within the means and ability of the poorest. 
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ROAD IMPROVEMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN, 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


. 
HE planning and improvement of roads and streets is an important 
part of what is called ‘‘town planning.” The main arterial road 
system of the cities and towns should be determined under town 
planning schemes, and should be linked up with the highway system of 
each province. Better planned and better constructed roads are much 
needed in Canada, as a means of securing increased industrial efficiency 
and healthier living conditions. One of the most important matters to be 
considered is the method of raising and administering funds for road 
construction. Some notes regarding what is being done in Great Britain 


and in a part of the United States will be found of interest in this con- 
nection. 


Work or THE ROAD BOARD IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The Road Board was created by the present British Government in 
1909, for the purpose of constructing and improving roads and bridges. 
It derives its chief revenue from motor spirit duties and carriage licenses. 
The road improvement fund amounted, in 1915, to $8,104,870, an in- 
crease of about $2,000,000 over the receipts for 1912. Since 1910 the 
total receipts have amounted to over $32,000,000, all derived from 
duties on motor spirit, carriage licenses and profit on investments. In 
the report for the period ending March 31, 1915, it is shown that a total 
of $23,638,635 had been expended in grants or loans for road improve- 
ment from 1910 to 1915. 

The following table shows the expenditure during the year ending 
March 31, 1915:— 


GRANTS LOANS 
Improvement of road crusts..........--- $5,433,010 $2,364,635 
Road widenings and improvement of . 
curves, gradients and corners........ 644,880. 41,935 
Road diversions. s...Noccoasanowstiy yeaa : 76,850 1,980 
Reconstruction and improvement of bridges 77,810 ip minss 
New roads and bridges... .....-..++++5: 2,256,870 3,540 


Before 1909 the roads in Britain were comparatively good, but their 
surfaces were being gradually destroyed by increasing motor traffic. 
Bridges and curves which had not been dangerous with slow-moving 
traffic became dangerous with motor traffic. For these reasons it was 
thought proper that the cost of improving the roads should be largely 
met by a tax on motors. The new tax was placed on motor spirit and this, 
together with the revenue derived from carriage licenses, was transferred 
to the Road Board. 


It will be seen that 64 per cent of the total grants were made for 
improvement of road crusts. 


Since the outbreak of the war the Board has sought to promote the 
work of road construction and improvement in districts where unem- 
ployment exists. 
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The work of the Road Board is carried on in co-operation with local 
authorities but is in addition to the ordinary work of road maintenance 
undertaken by the latter. 

For the purpose of securing a basis for increased grants in aid of 
ordinary maintenance expenditure—these grants being from the National 
Exchequer and independent of the grants of the Road Board—all roads 
in Britain are being classified into three groups of highways, namely, 
(1) first class, (2) second class, and (3) all other roads. The amount of the 
proposed grant will be determined according to the class of road—the 
highest proportion being given to the first class. As a part of its duty the 
Road Board takes statistics of traffic and maintains a laboratory for 
testing various kinds and qualities of road materials. For some years it 
has been making experiments with a view to deciding the most suitable 
and economical compound for road surfaces. The recommendation of a 
manufacturer or contractor is not a governing factor in selecting a road 
material in Britain. 


Roap IMPROVEMENT IN NEW YorK STATE 


In the United States the question of road improvement is a State 
rather than a Federal matter. In recent years extraordinary progress 
has been made in many of the States, both in regard to the system of 
organization and the actual work of making improvements. One of the 
most active and successful Highway Commissions is that of the State of 
New York. In the last annual report of the commissioners it is said that 
the greatest asset which the State has is its system of improved con- 
nected highways. It is estimated that the money expended on the roads 
pays as a result of the increased tourist traffic thereby attracted. There 
are 80,000 miles of highway in New York State, but the state and 
county system being dealt with by the commission comprises only 
11,986 miles. Of that mileage 6,315 miles have been or are in course of 
being improved. The following appropriations for 1914 show the extent 
of the work done and the proportions paid by the State and local author- 
ities respectively: 


Miles advertised for construction .............-..+ 1,167.32 
state appropriation... .....:...<s.s+ $16,462,073.20 
Oe awhwas gs a bal wy 2,072,373 .62 
City or village appropriation. ....... 1,112,970.69 


$19,647,417.51 


In addition to the above there is the large amount being expended by 
the cities and towns on the roads located in their own areas. New 
York State, however, follows the British practice, and in that respect 
differs from all other States in the Union, by affording direct financial aid 
to the towns for improving the highways within the town areas. In 1914 
the State appropriated $1,800,000 for this purpose. Each town has to 
supplement the State grant with an amount raised locally and the Town 
Bureau of the State has supervision over the expenditure not only of the 
money contributed by the State but also of the money raised locally. In 
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1914 the towns raised $3,250,091 under this arrangement. Uniform 
systems of accounts have to be kept. The expenditure of the money of 
the State in this direction “has resulted in a wonderful improvement in 
town roads throughout the State,’ arid the Deputy Commissioner of 
Town Highways says, in his last report, that over 70,000 miles of high- 
way have been properly widened, shaped and crowned so that travel 
over them is safe and convenient. 


“In each town of the State is elected biennially an officer known as the Town 
Superintendent of Highways, who has charge of all work connectea therewith, hiring 
the necessary labour, procuring the necessary material, and giving personal supervision 
to the execution of plans for the highway work in his town. In each county is an officer 
known as the County Superintendent of Highways, appointed by the Board of Super- 
visors of the county. The County Superintendent has general charge of all town-high- 
way affairs in his county, givirg advice, assistance and directions to each town super- 
intendent as the need therefor appears, 

“The revenues for the repair and maintenance of town highways are derived from 
taxes levied in each town for the maintenance of the highways within the town. These 
taxes are supplemented by moneys paid to the different towns by the State for the same 
purpose and forming, in connection with the taxes before mentioned, a common fund 
known as the highway fund. The amount to be paid by the State to the several towns 
is annually appropriated from the general funds of the State and is determined by the 
assessed valuation per mile, the State aid being graduated according to the valuation, 
varying from 100 per cent to the poorer towns to 50 per cent to the most wealthy ones. 
The giving of this aid allows the State Highway Commission to have direction and 
control of the highway work as carried on in the various towns.” 


Connected with the Commission is a Bureau of Tests, which exa- 
mines the quality of all road materials. Under such a system it may be 
said that every part of the State benefits from any experience gained 
and any mistake made in any other part, and great saving is bound to 
result, while an efficient system of State highways is secured. 


NEED FOR IMPROVEMENT OF HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATION IN CANADA 


The question of highway administration is in urgent need of atten- 
tion in Canada. There are at present Highway Commissioners in most of 
the provinces, but they deal with rural highways and are not concerned | 
with the local improvements in cities and towns. It is desirable that 
every city, town and municipality in each province should have the 
assistance of ‘a central department on all highly technical engineering 
questions, including that of road planning and construction. The work of 
the Road Board in Great Britain and of the Highway Commission of the 
State of New York are worthy of careful study in this connection, but to 
be really efficient each provincial Highway Commission or Board should 
be linked up with a department of local government, dealing with muni- 
cipal affairs in general and not solely with highways. 

The roads in Canada are more important for distribution of produce 
than in Great Britain where distances are so short and light railways are 
so plentiful. In Canada we have had to start off without any of the ad- 
vantages possessed by older countries in the matter of old foundations 
and the accumulated work of centuries of road construction. We have to 
develop motor transportation by road as a means of feeding the great 
trunk railways and securing the economical distribution of food. Manu- 
facturers and contractors seem to have more say in giving advice regard- 
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ing the material to be used than elsewhere. The respective obligations of 
the provincial and the local governing bodies in regard to road construct- 
ion and maintenance have to be considered. Local authorities need to be 
advised regarding the proper use and value of different kinds of road 
material, after adequate trial and investigation by an expert department, 
in order to save hundreds of thousands of dollars spent in unsuitable 
road material used in local improvements. 

When,we consider the enormous amount of money spent in roads 
and road maintenance and the great waste arising from the haphazard 
methods of carrying out local improvements, it is surprising to find so 
little effort being made to deal with the matter on more practical and 
scientific lines. Much is being done in Quebec and Ontario to carry out 
isolated road schemes but a more concerted and comprehensive effort is 
needed, —and that urgently—in the interests of national prosperity. 

The Highway Commissioners of Ontario in their annual report 
draw attention to the need of more co-operation between the cities and 
country districts in the matter of road improvement. Ontario has about 
50,000 miles of roads, and the Highway Commissioners consider that a 
sum of $30,000,000 should be spent on these roads during the next 15 
years. The following apportionment is suggested :-— 


Province—(including revenue from motor fees)...... $12,000,000 
ISLETS 9 2S een ea 12,000,000 
MONEE U8 ab eing 2 "Se lp arath S 6,000,000 


$30,000,000 


To this capital expenditure there will have to be added the great 
cost of maintenance, which may amount to from $300 to $500 per mile. 

The amount appropriated in the State of New York is $65,000,000 
for 11,000 miles of highways, and about $50,000,000 has already been 
spent or obligated. In Great Britain we have seen that one department 
alone—the Road Board—has raised $32,000,000 for road improvements in 
four years, almost entirely from motor spirit and carriage licenses. Merely 
for purposes of road improvement Ontario would require to incur an 
expenditure of about three millions of dollars annually to bring its current 
rate of improvement in the settled part of the province up to the British 
standard. The proposed expenditure of the Ontario Highway Com- 
mission at the rate of two millions annually would therefore appear to 
represent the minimum, under present conditions. The Ontario Com- 
mission is doing excellent work and the same may be stated with regard 
to Quebec and other provinces. But the whole question of highway ad- 
ministration in Canada needs to be reviewed. Some system should be 
devised to secure more co-operation between the provinces, the counties 
and the cities. As already stated, there is a pressing need for a central 
department in each province to deal with all questions of Local Govern- 
ment, including highways, town planning, and local improvements. 
Such a department is necessary to secure efficiency, but it would have to 
be formed in such a way as not to interfere unduly with the present 
powers of local authorities.—T.A. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF BUSINESS STREETS IN CANADA 


HE two parts of Canadian cities and towns which, generally speak- 

ing, are least attractive in appearance are the station approaches and 

surroundings and the main business streets. There are many reasons 
why these parts should be among the most pleasant and picturesque in 
the towns, one being that they are often the only parts seen by the passing 
or casual visitor. 

Suggestions for improvement of business streets are frequently 
voted down because of some prevailing prejudice that it will injure trade. 
One fallacy is that street railways add to the business value of a street, 
whereas they frequently do more injury than good. The matter is not one 
which can be determined on any hard and fast rule, but in most cases a 
narrow business street is better without a street railway so long as the 
street is near to the converging points of traffic. Another fallacy is that 
successful business streets must have stores on both sides, although some 
of the finest shopping streets in the world have only one side devoted to 
trade. Examples of this are Princess street, Edinburgh, Lord street, 
Southport, England, the Rue di Rivoli, Paris, and on a small scale the 
principal business street in Fredericton, shown on the accompanying 
illustration. The principal shops in Fredericton are located on ‘one side 
of this street, opposite an area devoted to public buildings. Another 
illustration is that of the Promenade, Cheltenham, shown in the Sixth 
Annual Report of the Commission of Conservation. 


Principal business street in Fredericton, showing shops on one side of street only 


The second illustration shows the Officers’ Quarters at Fredericton, 
and suggests an arrangement which might be considered as a means of 
improving the facade of a row of shopping premises in a ragged and dis- 
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orderly business street. The erection of a uniform arcade over the side- 
walk with a verandah above would give unity to building fronts even if 
the actual shops were varied and uninteresting in character. The cover 
obtained would add to comfort in shopping both in summer and winter. 
A verandah above the arcaded walk would form a further screen to an 
ugly facade and add to the utility of the projection, since the second 
storey could be used for shopping purposes as well as the first storey. 
Such an arrangement would be particularly valuable for restaurant, 
drug and hotel premises. The illustration shows how attractive such an 
arrangement can be made. The more simple and unadorned the 
arcade is made, so long as its proportions are right and its principles of 
construction sound, the more beautiful it will be. 


OFFICERS’ QUARTERS, FREDERICTON 


Showing arcaded and verandah arrangement suitable for erection 
over sidewalk in business streets 


In many towns expensive schemes are carried out in street widening 
which would be unnecessary if arrangements could be made to provide 
arcaded sidewalks inside the front wall of the buildings, thus enabling 
the existing sidewalks to be thrown into the roadway, and_ securing 
shelter for those engaged in shopping. 
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HOUSING OF THE INDUSTRIAL WORKER 


HE important question of housing industrial workers can only 

be satisfactorily solved, when some one, or preferably some govern- 

ment, demonstrates the possibility of erecting houses, which, con- 
forming to the requirements of the sanitary engineer, can be rented 
for amounts which are not out of proportion to the occupiers’ incomes, 
and yet yield the investor an equitable return for his investment and risk. 
When considering the amount of rent an occupier may be able to pay, it is 
necessary also to take account of certain expenditure indirectly connected 
with rent, although not rent;—such as the amounts that have to be ex- 
pended in fuel to heat the house, the cost of water, the amount of tenant 
taxes, of fire insurance and of repairs, other than the repairs undertaken 
by the landlord. 

A badly constructed house, at an apparently low rental, may cost 
more than a well constructed house at a far higher rental. The extra 
expenditure, under one or more of the items mentioned, may be more 
than the difference in actual amount of rent paid. 

In Canada, problems exist that are non-existent in such countries as 
England. Partly owing to climatic causes, the wages paid to brick- 
layers, masons, plasterers and plumbers are. very high, often over three 
times the wage rates paid in Europe. With temperatures ranging from 
under 30 degrees below zero up to and over 95 degrees above, making a 
difference of over 125 degrees, as against a difference of about 70 degrees 
in England, construction work and the cost of construction work must of 
necessity present different and also difficult problems. 


Cost oF IMPROVED BUILDING LAND 


Law and custom have so arranged that the cost of improved build- 
ing land is higher than the cost of similar land in Europe, notwithstand- 
ing the price of agricultural lands is much less. This increase in cost is 
partly owing to the increased cost of improvements, but is chiefly owing 
to an unwarranted increase in the price of agricultural lands, as soon as 
they are divided into lots. The bulk of this increase goes into the pockets 
of real estate speculators, and is a real danger to the future of Canada. 
These conditions cause the providing of houses for the occupancy of 
industrial workers, at a reasonable rental, to be difficult, and any attempt 
to solve the question by the erection of houses, either detached or semi- 
detached, must fail because houses thus erected give the minimum of 
comfort at the maximum of cost. It can be proven that money spent on 
a number of detached or semi-detached houses, if spent upon houses 
built in a row, would provide more comfortable houses—houses with 
better sanitary surroundings, requiring less fuel to heat and costing less 
in upkeep. : 

For similar reasons, the construction of houses with pitched or 
peaked roofs is to be deprecated. The flat roof, properly constructed, will 
make the house warmer in winter and cooler in summer; it is cheaper to 
build, less expensive to maintain, and, as a fire risk, it is far superior. 

If it be admitted that houses should be erected in rows, when they 
are to be occupied by persons of limited income, it is then necessary to 
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consider how such rows should be located and what municipal improve- 
ments should be undertaken. 

The, laws governing these municipal activities vary widely in the 
several provinces and are seldom drawn up so that the maximum benefit 
can be secured at the minimum cost. : 

Anyone who is instrumental in securing the revision, codification 
and uniformity of these laws will deserve well at the hands of the Domin- 
ion of Canada. In certain provinces, some roadways are required to 
be far too wide, whilst in all the provinces there are no provisions to 
regulate the width of air spaces, a matter of great importance from the 
standpoint of sanitation. Unduly wide roadways are not only a waste of 
land that should be put to better use, but is either a nuisance, or an 
annual expense, caused by the necessity of keeping it clean or in repair. 

The early and proper selection of such roads and streets as will be 
required for through traffic should in all cases be determined. Few road- 
ways. when used only for local traffic require to be wider than 24 feet, 
plus the sidewalks, and in many cases 16 feet will be found to be ample. 

It is very necessary that regulations be made to govern the distance, 
from the centre of the roadway, at which houses are allowed to be erected, 
and this distance should be more or less regulated by the height of the 
houses proposed to be erected. Trees planted along the sides of front 
streets add much to the comfort of those occupying the houses, as is 
evidenced by the fact that the value of houses erected on streets so 
planted with trees is enhanced; therefore, seeing that these trees are not 
costly, it is wise to arrange to have the front streets so planted. To en- 
able this to be done and yet provide a garden between the trees and the 
houses it is necessary to arrange so that the centre of the houses be 
placed further from the centre of the front street than from the centre 
of the back lane. Such an arrangement also conduces to economy when 
connecting with the pipes and wires of the public service utilities. 
The saving so secured totals quite an amount. 

An ideal arrangement, the same being made to conform to the 
requirements of the Ontario law, which requires a street of 66 teet, 
would be as follows : E 

Feet 

Front roadway, 18 to 24 feet, SAN Rls bein are ote bg Gatineau aya 24.0 

Grass strip with trees, 10 feet-one on each side of roadway. . .20.0 

Cement sidewalk, 6 feet - i rf us re eee ROARS) 

Grass strip, 5 feet - - - x Me a y «ow s0 


The 5 feet grass strip could be fenced in as part of the garden, until 


such times as it was required for municipal purposes, providing it was 
not built upon. 


Feet 
From this grass strip to front of house.............+.+---- 30.0 
House over all, including (1 ) extension..............-..+- 50.0 
Back yard from (L) extension to back lane................ 10.0 
From back yard to centre of back lane................+-- 10.0 
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The allowance for back lane would be 20 feet, of which 16 feet would 
be macadamized and four feet left undersod. Under this four feet would 
be placed all pipe lines and the poles for wires would be erected upon the 
inner line. This four feet strip could also be enclosed in one side of back- 
yards providing it was not built over. 

The advantages accruing from this arrangement are are follows:— 
The front streets will be entirely relieved from 

(a) Disturbance from the laying, removal, or repairing of pipes of all 
sorts and from the subsidence of roadbed too often caused 
thereby. we. 

(b) The front street will be relieved from all pole lines, which are 
not only unsightly but damage the trees. ; 

(c) The sidewalks will not be interfered with, and, being only used 
for passenger traffic, will be without disturbance and so will 
last, without repairs, much longer than is now the case. 

(d) The gardens will be free from disturbance. 

(e) The front street will be relieved of all heavy traffic, thereby 
decreasing the quantity of dust thrown into the air by the 
passage of light vehicles. 

(f) Both back and front of the houses the ground would be perfectly 
under-drained. 

(g) The annual cost of repairs would be materially reduced. 


It has been claimed that a back lane has disadvantages as follows:-— 

(a) Increased cost of police protection. 

(b) Increased cost of lighting. 

These objections do not seem to have been well taken. Because, 
(a) as no police protection is now given such property, there can be no 
increase of what does not exist. 

(b) As the back lanes would not be used after dark, the light given 
from the back of the houses would be sufficient to prevent these lanes 
becoming a nuisance. In Canada I have never found such lanes a 
nuisance, 

I am of opinion that it is preferable to turn the land between the 
back-lane and the (L) extension into a yard, with cement, concrete or 
asphalt macadam surface. Vegetables cannot be grown without manure. 
Manure brings flies and bad odors. If no manure is applied, then the 
garden is not satisfactory. Bad odors are given off by the decaying 
vegetables. If it be desirable to encourage the cultivation of vegetables, 
I am strongly in favour of the garden allotment system. Not one in four 
desires to grow vegetables, and of those only about one in four would keep 
the garden free from weeds. 

Few Canadian carpenters understand the methods required to be 
followed to make a house warm in winter and cool in summer. They 
therefore require instructing. 

It is possible to so construct a house that, whilst it costs no more 
than a clap-boarded painted house, with wood shingle peaked roof, it will 
be warmer in winter, cooler in summer, cost less to keep in repair and be 
more fire resistant. 

Under certain local conditions, it may be possible that this improved 
house would cost even less than one built after the old methods. 

Problems exist that yet require solution, and the solution when 
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found may lead to further economies. These problems concern the 
construction of floors, partitions, walls, ceilings and roofs. 

Economies can be made in a more intelligent system of manufacturing 
and using the trimmings put into the house. Why use inch wood, when 
five-eighths will answer equally as well? Why use trimmings so manu- 
factured that they harbour dust and germs, when trimmings without 
these faults are available and are as sightly ? 

Louis SIMPSON. 


172 O’Connor Street, Ottawa. 


Editorial Note:-—Mr. Simpson, in the above article, raises a number of 
interesting points, such, for instance, as his advocacy of back lanes in 
residential areas. Correspondence would be welcomed: on these points, 
preferably relating to actual experience of the writers. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN HOUSING AND 
TOWN PLANNING 


NOVA SCOTIA 


HE regulations under the Nova Scotia Town Planning Act of 1915 

are being considered by the government officers. When completed 

they will probably be distributed to the local authorities with a circu- 
lar drawing attention to the provisions of the Act. Each local author- 
ity in Nova Scotia is required to appoint a Local Town Planning 
Board and this board has to prepare a town planning scheme or a set 
of town planning by-laws within three years from April, 1915. 

The new Act was a subject of discussion at the Annual Meeting of 
the Union of Nova Scotia Municipalities, held in August, at New Glas- 
gow. It is proposed to hold a town planning conference in Halifax during 
November. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Addresses on Town Planning were delivered in St. John and Sussex, 
Wa B:s during August. The Town Planning Adviser of the Commission 
of Conservation has presented a preliminary report to the council of 
Sussex, recommending action under the New Brunswick Town Planning 
Act. Arrangements are being made for meetings at Fredericton and St. 
Stephen in November. 

_Progress is being made with the St. John town planning scheme. 
A view of part of the area included in the scheme lying nearest to 
the centre of the city and adjoining the suspension bridge is shown 
on the accompanying illustration. The application is due to be 
made to the Provincial Government for authority to prepare this 
scheme. As soon as this application is made the Town Planning Com- 
mission of St. John secures virtual control of all new developments within 
the area, and may prevent anything being done to contravene the scheme, 
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View across St. John river towards the city of St. John from part of the town 
planning area in the parish of Lancaster. The land on the opposite side of the river is 
also included up to the edge of the fully developed area of the city. A new bridge has 
just been erected over the river in substitution for the suspension bridge shown above. 


during the period while it is being prepared. No new subdivisions can be 
made without approval of the commission. The commission consists of 
the Mayor, two City Commissioners, and two ratepayers. 

The Attorney-General of New Brunswick has under consideration a 
revised set of procedure regulations suggested by the commission. When 
the revisions are made copies of the regulations will be sent to each local 
authority in the province. 


QUEBEC 


Meetings in Montreal and Quebec are being arranged to take place 
during the autumn. Progress is being made with the consideration of a 
draft town planning act to come before the Legislature during the next 
session. 


ONTARIO 


Many cities and towns in Ontario are showing considerable activity 
in connection with town planning. Some particulars of recent action by 
local authorities are noted below. =~ 

OrrawA—Investigations into the housing conditions of Ottawa are 
proceeding. 

RENFREW—A report on the planning of the town of Renfrew is being 
prepared by the Town Planning Adviser of the Commission of 
Conservation. 

HAMILTON—The report of the Town Planning Conference, held at 
Hamilton in June, has been issued, and a Town Planning Com- 
mission has been appointed by the City Council. The members 
appointed consist of Mayor Walters (chairman), J. J. Mackay 
(honorary secretary), Controller Morris, Aldermen Ray and 
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Tirrell, Messrs. G. C. Coppley and G. Edwin Main, and City 
Engineer Macallum. A sum of $500 has been appropriated to 
enable the commission to begin its work. 


It will consider and recommend the form which town planning legis- 
lation should take; also any question relating to the planning and im- 
provement of Hamilton with a view to making recommendations to the 
City Council from time to time, pending the passing of legislation. 
Immediate steps are to be taken to secure the preparation of a map 
showing the existing physical features and buildings in the city area. 
It is proposed to organize an Arbour day for the children, and to take 
other steps to popularize the movement for a more beautiful Hamilton. 
The Toronto World makes the following comment on the action of the 
Hamilton City Council:— 


“Hamilton has easily the prospect of half a million people in view for 
the next quarter of a century, and may very well profit by the experience 
of Toronto in this respect. Diagonal roads will have to be provided. The 
area outside the present city boundaries, which will in due course be 
annexed, should be regulated under legislative authority, so as to accord 
with the city plans for the future. Sites for schools, a new city hall in the 
next ten or twenty years, parks, water supply and sewerage schemes, 
boulevards commensurate with the importance of the city and linking it 
with Burlington and other suburbs, and a hundred and one other matters 
of importance have to be arranged. A civic square, or the acquirement of 
properties that may be needed in future for public buildings is a point 
that ought to be noted. 

“Hamilton is fully justified in thus providing for the future. Having 
doubled in ten years, there is no slackening in the development of the 
manufacturing and other business interests under The Mountain. Half 
a dozen large factories are at present nearing completion, and the million 
dollar hotel is also well forward and will be the pride of the city. 

“Topographically, Hamilton has many advantages over Toronto, 
the Gore alone giving it a metropolitan aspect which the city fathers of 
Toronto could never be persuaded to appreciate in the days when some- 
thing of the sort was possible. The Mountain, too, sneered at as it may be 
by those who live on level plains, is a most attractive feature, especially 
for residential purposes. The substantial business basis upon which . 
Hamilton rests warrants the civic authorities in looking ahead and avoid- 
ing the errors which Toronto did nothing to escape.” 


BLENHEIM—At a recent meeting of citizens of the town of Blenheim 
a resolution was passed calling for the passing of a Town Plan- 
ning Act by the Ontario Legislature. 

NortH BAy AND KENorA—Resolutions have been passed by 
Boards of Trade in these towns requesting that a Town Plan- 
ning Act be passed by Ontario. 

SarNIA—Following a preliminary meeting at Sarnia arrangements 
have been made to hold a Town Planning Conference for Lamb- 
ton county on October 12. 

WINpDsoR, SANDWICH AND Ojy1BwAy—A town conference, to con- 
sider the planning of Windsor and the adjacent towns and 
municipalities has been arranged for October 14. 
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Simco—E—The Town Council is considering the question of town 
planning, and a special meeting will be held to hear an address 


of the Town Planning Adviser of the Commission of Conserv- 
ation on October 15. 


J 
Port Crepit—Following a visit to Port Credit, the Town Planning 
Adviser of the Commission has submitted a preliminary report, 
recommending certain action on the part of the Council and 


Board of Trade to secure the preparation of a town planning 
scheme. 


BERLIN—The Civic Improvement Association of Berlin proposes to 


convene a Conference of local authorities in Waterloo county 
for a date in November. 


MANITOBA AND SASKATCHEWAN 


Work is proceeding on the lines indicated in the July bulletin.” 


ALBERTA 


The revised procedure regulations have been issued under the Town 


Planning Act, and these are being circulated to local authorities in the 
province. 


Note:—Members of City, Town and Municipal Councils and of 
Boards of Trade interested in public health, housing, or town planning, 
and desirous of obtaining further information regarding the steps which 
should be taken to improve conditions in their localities, are invited to 


communicate with the Town Planning Branch of the Commission of 
Conservation, Ottawa. 


THE MODERN CITY 


The Modern City is ever changing, loose in its organization, casual in its form. It 
grows up, or extends suddenly, no man knows how, in a single generation—in America 
in a single decade........ In a century, it changes its population over and over again, and 
takes on two or three different forms. In ten or twenty years it evolves a vast new 
suburb, a mere wen of bricks or stone, with no god or demi-god for its founder, but a 
speculative builder, a syndicate or a railway. The speculative builder or the company 
want a quick return for their money. The new suburb is occupied by people who are so 
busy, and in such a hurry to get to work that in taking a house, their sole inquiry is— 
how near is it to the station, or where the tram-car puts you down.......... A modern city 
is the embodiment of indefinite change, the unlimited pursuit of new investments and 
quick returns, and of everybody doing what he finds to pay best. The idea of Patriotism, 
Art, Culture, Social Organization, Religion—as identified with the city, springing out of 
it, stimulated by it—is an idea beyond the conception of modern men.— Frederic Harrison. 
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PROPER MEANING OF SOME HOUSING TERMS 


S there appears to be some confusion in the minds of many as to the meaning of 
A some housing terms the following are suggested as the proper descriptions ‘to 
apply to different classes of dwelling. The term ‘‘tenement house'' appears to 
have been misused in some parts of Canada and to have actually been applied to pairs 
of semi-detached as well as to crescents or rows of separate dwellings. Such an appli- 
cation of the term is not only erroneous but might prove injurious to owners of property. 
Many fine residences are semi-detached and in continuous rows in streets. The different 
terms described below may have different meanings in different parts of Canada, and 
information on that subject would be welcomed by the Town Planning Branch of the 
Commission of Conservation. 
The proper meaning of ‘‘tenement house”’ is given in the Manitoba Public Health 
Act and in the Nova Scotia Tenement House Act. These Acts relate to widely separated 
parts of Canada. The meaning given conforms to the usual legal interpretation of the 
term and to the description given in any standard dictionary. I+ is as follows:— 


‘TENEMENT House” shall mean any house or building or portion thereof which is 
rented, leased, let or hired out, or is occupied as the home or residence of two 
or more families, living independently of each other, but having a common 
right in the halls, stairways, yards, water closets or privies, or some of them. 


The following meanings are suggested as appropriate for other classes of dwellings: 


“APARTMENT”’ shall mean a room or suite of two or more rooms occupied or intended 
or designed to be occupied as a family domicile. (Manitoba Public Health Act.) 


“APARTMENT House” is strictly speaking a high class tenement house, 7.¢., it 
conforms to the same general principles as regards tenancy, common rights, 
character of building, etc., but is of a higher standard. “The dividing line 
between many so-called ‘‘apartment houses” and ‘‘tenement houses’’ is hardly 
visible. For purposes of legislation there should be no distinction between 
the tenement house and the apartment house. 


“DETACHED House” is the proper term to apply to any dwelling having no 
physical means of attachment to another dwelling. The terms “single house," 
or ‘“‘separate house” are misleading, asthey apply equally to individual dwell- 
ings in rows or terraces. 


“SEMI-DETACHED Houses” should be applied to pairs of houses connected by a 
common gable or wall of any kind, but not to pairs of houses superimposed 
one on the top of the other. To describe semi-detached houses 1s ‘‘tenements”’ 
is absurd, and the term ‘‘duplex houses’ would apply equally to two storey 
flats if each storey formed one dwelling. 


“TERRACE Houses” are three or more houses erected in a row and forming a 
terrace or attached group. Such rows may consist of fine residences separstely 
owned, as in parts of Montreal, and therefore cannot be properly designated 


as “tenements.” 


“FLats” are hoeses on one floor, and may also be tenement houses, but not always 
so. They are also ‘‘apartments,’’ but if approached by direct access from the 
street in each case are not ‘‘apartment houses.” For instance, a one-storey 
dwelling above a shop with separate access can only be described asa 
a flat or an apartment. There are also two-storey flats an:l three- 
storey flats. The latter are found in many parts of Montreal and each 
double or triple flat has separate access from the street although haviag two 
or more storeys. ‘he same terms “two-” or “three-storey flat’’ should apply 
to houses of two or three storeys over shops if they have separate access, but 
such houses when two or more have access from 1 common staircase or hall 


would be ‘tenement houses.”’ 


ie UR buildings, fences, highways 
and railways, not to speak 
of our towns, are often scars 
which mar the face of nature, without 
possessing any compensating beauty 


of thetr own. It is evident that beauty 
in ‘the surroundings of life’ is not to 
be had in this modern day without 
taking thought and exercising a 
vigilance.’’—Charles Eliot. 


